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Design  Assembly  reflects 
achievements  and  hurdles 

"We  take  the  charges  you  have  eloquently 
presented  to  us  in  a spirit  of  affirmation," 
declared  Livingston  Biddle,  Jr,  chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  in  a re- 
sponse to  challenges  delivered  by  the  edi- 
tors of  three  national  design  publications  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  Fourth  Federal 
Design  Assembly  September  21 

The  Assembly  attracted  representatives  of 
the  more  than  60  federal  agencies  involved 
in  design  improvement  to  the  historic  Pen- 
sion Building  for  two  days  of  discussion  of 
ways  to  integrate  design  considerations  into 
federal  policy,  Biddle  and  Jay  Solomon,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, co-chaired  the  event.  The  program 
was  coordinated  by  Jerry  Perlmutter,  federal 
graphics  coordinator  for  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment. 

In  his  response,  Chairman  Biddle  was  re- 
plying to  such  charges  as  these: 

From  William  Marlin,  an  associate  editor  of 
Architectural  Record  and  urban  design  critic 
of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

"Architectural  quality  can  only  be  encour- 
aged and  enhanced  if  it  is  factored  into  the 
fundamental  shaping  of  actual  policies  and 
programs  and  these,  in  fact,  must  lead  to 
surroundings  that  inform  and  invite  our  bet- 
ter instincts  as  individuals  and  institutions  in 
a society.  This  concern  for  quality  must  be 
welcomed  and  sought  by  those  at  the  top, 
but  it  should  also  be  a concern  of  middle 
managers  who  have  a great  opportunity  to 
continually  teach  and  guide  and  inspire 
those  who  are  newly  appointed  to  public 
service  ." 

From  Stanley  Abercrombie,  editor  of 
Interiors:  (Continued  on  page  2) 


An  exchange  of 
information  and 
ideas  related  to 
federal  design 


Nationwide  exams  open 
for  two  design  positions 

In  an  upcoming  nationwide  examination 
for  architects  and  landscape  architects,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  use  a selection 
procedure  formerly  used  only  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  The  Commission  is  accepting 
applications  through  December  8 for  GS 
5-13  positions  in  these  two  design  profes- 
sions in  federal  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States  (except  Hawaii)  and  the  Atlan- 
tic overseas  area 

In  the  Washington-area  tests,  design  pro- 
fessionals in  the  federal  government  and  the 
private  sector  helped  the  Commission  by 
appraising  portfolios  submitted  by  the  appli- 
cants. As  it  did  in  those  exams,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  will  arrange  for  par- 
ticipation of  the  private-sector  professionals 

In  the  most  recent  of  the  Washington-area 
examinations — for  photographers,  graphic 
designers,  and  illustrators — 26  percent  of 
the  slightly  more  than  1,300  applicants  were 
found  eligible.  In  examinations  of  about  375 
applicants  for  the  position  of  photographer, 
fewer  than  100  were  judged  eligible  Of  the 
more  than  500  who  applied  for  the  position 
of  graphic  designer,  121  were  eligible,  and 
of  around  450  taking  the  exam  for  illustrator, 
135  were  eligible. 

The  Commission's  Denver  area  office  will 
receive  all  applications  for  the  architect  and 
landscape  architect  positions  and  maintain 
the  register  of  those  eligible  Complete  in- 
formation and  application  forms  are  avail- 
able from  any  Federal  Job  Information 
Center. 

Beginning  in  February  1979,  GS-14  and 
GS-15  architect  and  landscape  architect 
positions  will  be  filled  under  Announcement 
No  408,  Senior  Level  Positions. 


National 
Endowment 
for  the  Arts 


U S.  Embassy,  New  Delhi.  Edward  Durrell  Stone 


Excellence  without  opulence 
is  key  to  U.S.  design  abroad 

Some  of  America’s  most  highly  acclaimed 
buildings,  the  work  of  the  "best  and  the 
brightest”  of  the  nation’s  architects,  stand  on 
foreign  soil  To  enhance  our  image  abroad, 
we  have  commissioned  the  design  of  em- 
bassies to  such  nationally  and  internationally 
renowned  architects  as  Eero  Saarinen  (Lon- 
don and  Oslo);  Edward  Durrell  Stone  (New 
Delhi):  Harry  Weese  (Accra,  Ghana);  Walter 
Gropius  (Athens);  and  Ralph  Rapson  and 
John  van  der  Menlen  (Stockholm) 

The  attention  these  designers  received 
from  critics  has  tended  to  overshadow  the 
work  of  lesser-known  architectural  firms 
overseas.  Since  1968,  the  State  Department 
has  awarded  contracts  to  80  American 
architects  and  30  architects  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. These  cover  design  work  for  all  of  the 
types  of  construction  the  agency  adminis- 
ters, ranging  from  embassies  to  modifi- 
cations of  existing  buildings. 

Overseeing  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  State  Department's  broad  spectrum  of 
buildings  for  foreign  affairs  operations  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department's  Foreign 
Buildings  Office  The  choice  of  architects  for 
these  buildings  is  a major  function  of  the 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  foreign  build- 
ings, William  L.  Slayton.  Appointed  last 
January,  Slayton  was  formerly  executive 
vice-president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  and  was  the  nation’s  commis- 
sioner of  urban  renewal  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson 

The  FBO  selects  architects  for  foreign 
buildings  at  the  end  of  a process  instituted 
in  1954  to  provide  government  officials  with 
a rational  basis  for  appraising  the  work  of 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


Biddle:  "We  take  the  charges  you  have  eloquently  pre- 
sented to  us  in  a spirit  of  affirmation” 


Assembly — continued 

How  is  the  disparity  between  our  design 
potential  and  our  design  product  going  to  be 
overcome7  A few  specific  things:  First,  the 
government  can  take  advantage  of  its  enor- 
mous purchasing  power  to  become  a 
pioneering  leader  in  funding  and  using  good 
new  design  rather  than  being  a conservative 
follower:  second,  it  can  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  testing  it  for  us;  third,  thinking  specifi- 
cally of  interior  designers,  if  their  talents  are 
to  be  used  effectively  they  must  be  brought 
into  the  design  process  as  full  members  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  process;  fourth,  the 
government's  own  buildings  should  be 
models  of  design  excellence;  fifth,  selection 
of  designers  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
quality,  and  finally,  [although  good  design 
can  save  time  and  money]  it  is  often  likely  to 
require  additional  time,  money,  and  thought. 
The  federal  government . . . will  lead  us  to 
good  design  by  demonstrating  a belief  that 
good  design  is  something  worth  paying  for." 

From  Mildred  Friedman,  editor  of  Design 
Quarterly: 

"We  are  beginning  to  look  with  fresh  eyes 
at  our  historic  buildings.  ...  We  are  finding 
ties  to  our  history  that  provide  us  with  a wel- 
come continuity  To  develop  an  analogous 
situation  in  graphic  design,  we  must  avoid 
the  trap  of  cosmetic  change  by  reassessing 
our  means  and  ends.  Democracy  involves 
risk-taking — so  does  design.  If  design  is 
going  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  program  de- 
velopment, we  must  find  ways  to  allow  for 
ingenuity  and  creativity;  we  must  abandon 
the  slick  and  the  gray  in  favor  of  a design 
form  that  is  vital  to  the  message." 

Endowment  Chairman  Biddle's  response 
to  the  charges  was  followed  by  a reply  by 
GSA  Administrator  Jay  Solomon: 

"My  answer  is  that  we  here  today  in  the 
Fourth  Federal  Design  Assembly  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  task  of  ridding  the  entire 
federal  government  of  mediocrity  in  de- 
sign. We’ve  already  made  a good  start. 
All  that  is  required  to  finish  what  was  once  a 
monumental  task  is  that  we  decide  here  and 
now  to  work  together,  or  as  Bill  Marlin  put  it, 
to  ‘organize  our  concern  for  quality!’” 


Solomon:  "We  are  deeply  committed  to  the  task  of  ridding 
the  entire  federal  government  of  mediocrity  in  design" 


After  delivering  their  charges,  Mildred  Friedman,  William 
Marlin,  and  Stanley  Abercrombie  listened  to  the  co- 
chairmen  respond 


There  was  evidence  of  the  "good  start" 
Solomon  described  in  the  case  studies  pre- 
sented at  the  Assembly:  The  plans  for  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  renovation  of  the  Old  Post 
Office  building,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation’s unified  design  policy,  interior  design 
projects  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  the  Com- 
merce Department,  and  new  graphics  pro- 
grams at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  National  Zoo. 

Solomon  tempered  his  assurances  that  a 
“good  start”  has  been  made  to  overcome 
mediocrity  by  declaring  that  "we  have  many 
miles  to  go  before  our  mission  is  accom- 
plished. . . 

Some  Assembly  events  and  exhibits  pro- 
vided evidence  of  this  tacit  acknowledgment 
of  some  shortcomings.  No  individual’s  work 
was  singled  out  for  ridicule.  But  some  barbs 
were  aimed  at  stodgy,  conventional  office 
surroundings.  Chicago  architect  Stanley 
Tigerman  lampooned  government  red  tape 
in  an  exhibit  called  the  "maze."  Stacked 
bundles  of  paper,  each  literally  bound  with 
red  tape,  formed  the  maze.  Visitors  walking 
through  it  were  confronted  at  every  turn  with 
tiny  cubicles,  furnished  with  montonous  uni- 
formity; each  contained  a chair,  a phone, 
and  an  “official"  portrait  of  President  Carter. 

In  another  exhibit,  visitors  found  them- 
selves looking  down  double  rows  of  identi- 
cal, partially  partitioned  offices,  each 
equipped  by  identical  furnishings.  An  image 


Mondale  "You  know  you  have  come  to  an  agency  that  is 
open,  friendly,  umntlmidating  and  willing  to  help" 


of  the  seated  bureaucrat,  outlined  on  a mir- 
ror, was  visible  behind  the  metal  desks, 
each  equipped  with  an  obsolete  telephone 
and  a conventionally  styled  lamp. 

For  those  who  looked  carefully — and  some 
did — there  were  examples  of  pedestrian 
graphic  design  in  the  display  of  typical  gov- 
ernment publications  in  a display  titled 
“Several  Days  of  Government  Graphics."  It 
consisted  of  all  publications  produced 
through  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  a 
brief  period. 

Joan  Mondale  provided  a special  view 
from  the  top.  She  underscored  her  convic- 
tion that  “design  is  visual  communication” 
by  describing  a recent  visit  to  a federal 
building  whose  interior  redesign  served  as  a 
model  for  discussion  at  an  Endowment  inter- 
ior design  seminar  earlier  this  year: 

"This  week,  Max  Cleland  took  me  on  a 
tour  of  the  Veterans  Administration  Building. 
Offices  were  filled  with  murals  and  hallways 
with  color  and  art.  Max  told  me  of  the  weeks 
and  months  he  spent  in  VA  hospitals — those 
dreary,  depressing  surroundings  convinced 
him  that  color  and  design  were  vital  parts  of 
life.  He  felt  that  the  Veterans  hospitals  were 
too  often  guilty  of  communicating  a basic 
disinterest  in  patients  and  sending  the  mes- 
sage through  a drab  and  disheartening  envi- 
ronment, The  long  dimly  lit  hallways  of  the 
VA  Building  punctuated  only  by  closed 
doors  made  you  feel  helpless,  defeated  and 
rejected.  Max  knew  that  bringing  life  and 
color  to  those  corridors  was  an  important 
priority. 

“Today  a photo-directory  of  the  staff 
greets  you  at  the  door — not  just  names,  but 
faces,  too.  And  you  know  you  have  come  to 
an  agency  that  is  open,  friendly,  unintimidat- 
ing and  willing  to  help,  Graphics,  color,  inter- 
ior design,  art — all  being  used  by  the  VA  to 
convey  a message  about  its  policies  and  at- 
titudes." 

The  Assembly  closed  with  a tribute  to 
Charles  Eames  by  Roy  F.  Knight,  acting  di- 
rector of  architecture,  planning  and  design 
for  the  Endowment  (see  page  4)  One  of  the 
films  of  the  late  designer  and  film  maker  was 
shown. 
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Embassy  in  London,  designed  by  Eero  Saarinen 


Athens  Embassy,  Walter  Gropius/The  Architects 
Collaborative 

intensity  of  these  forces.  They  are  urged  to 
pay  careful  attention  to  guidelines  governing 
fire  and  life  safety,  earthquake  protection, 
and  energy  conservation. 

Since  the  Arab  embargo  architects  have 
been  advised  to  explore  alternate  sources 
for  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings.  A resi- 
dential building  for  diplomatic  personnel 
built  recently  in  Tel  Aviv  uses  solar  energy 
panels  for  space  heating  and  for  heating 
water. 

Provisions  for  security  in  the  design  of  for- 
eign buildings  has  been  of  particular  con- 
cern because  of  the  prevalence  of  violence 
and  demonstrations  in  foreign  capitals  in  re- 
cent years.  Complying  with  instructions  to 
make  their  buildings  secure  has  been  a 
major  challenge  to  designers  On  one  hand 
they  must  be  careful  not  to  design  what 
could  be  regarded  as  a fortress.  On  the 
other  hand  they  must  take  care  that  the 
building  is  not  vulnerable.  This  may  not  al- 
ways take  the  form  of  exterior  reinforcement, 
although  more  recent  designs  seem  to  use 
less  glass  and  to  specify  such  structural 
elements  as  metal  window  grilles.  Giving  the 


Chancery  in  Bogota.  Mitchell  & Giurgola 


building  a more  restrictive  entrance  or  an  en- 
trance that  can  be  more  carefully  monitored 
has  sometimes  helped  solve  security 
problems 

While  the  State  Department  is  concerned 
that  our  buildings  abroad  be  of  good  design 
and  at  times  conform  with  what  Slayton  calls 
“good  vernacular  design,"  it  also  cares  how 
these  structures  are  perceived  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  host  countries.  “While  the  State 
Department  wants  good  design,"  Slayton 
said,  “it  has  reservations  about  building 
monuments."  This  concern  can  be  traced  in 
part,  perhaps,  to  suggestions  in  the  past  by 
professional  critics  that  the  lavishness  of 
scale  of  some  U S embassies  in  Europe 
seemed  to  reinforce  the  image  of  our  afflu- 
ence that  was  already  rankling  many  in 
those  capitals. 

There  is  a widely  held  belief  that  Ameri- 
cans need  to  exercise  even  greater  care  not 
to  build  monuments  in  the  capitals  of  devel- 
oping countries  Reflecting  on  that  concern, 
Slayton  said  flatly:  “We  don't  design  build- 
ings that  offer  evidence  of  opulence  in  poor 
countries." 


Foreign  buildings — continued 

architects  who  apply  for  these  commissions 
Three  consultants — all  eminent  architects 
who  serve  three-year,  staggered  terms — 
provide  the  director  with  a list  of  architec- 
tural firms  which  they  feel  have  both  the 
competence  and  capability  to  design  the 
buildings  required.  Slayton  selects  firms 
from  this  list  to  interview  and,  after  consulta- 
tion with  FBO  staff  architects  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  assistant  secretary  for 
administration,  makes  a final  choice  of  archi- 
tects. The  design  professions,  which  have 
not  always  applauded  federal  construction 
programs,  apparently  have  found  this  one 
fair  and  effective  in  upholding  standards  of 
design  excellence;  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  qave  it  a citation  of  honor  in 
1957. 

Architects  who  build  overseas  must  re- 
spond to  many  of  the  same  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  natural  forces  as  those  who  build 
in  the  United  States  Consequently,  Slayton 
said,  architects  of  embassies  and  other  for- 
eign buildings  are  urged  to  make  their  de- 
signs reflect  any  change  in  the  direction  or 


Embassy  in  Tokyo,  designed  by  Victor  Gruen  Associates 


Mexico  City  Chancery,  Southwestern  Architects  and 
Engineers 


Chancery  in  Guatemala,  designed  by  Reed,  Torres, 
Beauchamp,  and  Manuel  of  Puerto  Rico 
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Kristina  Jorgensen  plots  production  process  for  White 
House  report 


A designer  turns  manager  to 
meet  White  House  schedule 

Your  assignment  is  to  convert  enormous 
stacks  of  meeting  transcripts,  speech  texts, 
and  assorted  correspondence  into  an 
eight-volume  report  for  an  exacting  client — 
the  White  House. 

You  will  be  coordinating  the  work  of  more 
than  40  people  of  diverse  skills  working  in 
several  buildings.  Most  of  the  composition 
will  be  done  by  typists,  many  hired  on  a 
part-time  basis,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
customary  "specs"  designers  use  to  com- 
municate with  printers.  Each  volume  of  the 
six-volume  appendix  will  be  printed  in  a 
separate  shop,  so  specifications  for  the 
stock  must  be  precise. 

The  texts  and  transcripts — proceedings  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Balanced 
National  Growth  & Economic  Development 
— contain  remarks  of  the  President  and 
Cabinet  members,  as  well  as  those  of  gov- 
ernors, members  of  Congress,  and  promi- 
nent business  and  professional  leaders.  This 
means  that  proofs  of  many  of  the  pages 
have  to  be  submitted  for  review  and  clear- 
ance. 

But  what  makes  this  challenge  a supreme 
test  is  the  fact  that  you  are  asked  to  deliver 
approximately  4,000  printed  pages  in  less 


than  three  months  for  a ceremonial  pre- 
sentation. 

This  huge  undertaking  was  handed  in 
April  to  the  Design  Division  of  the  U S De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Office  of  Govern- 
mental and  Public  Affairs.  Design  chief 
David  Sutton  assigned  it  to  staff  designer 
Kristina  Jorgensen.  To  complete  it  by  the 
mid-July  deadline  the  White  House  set,  Ms. 
Jorgensen  resorted  to  proven  techniques  of 
management  She  computed  the  time  re- 
quired for  such  key  operations  of  the  pro- 
duction process  as  typing,  proofing,  layout, 
printing,  and  binding.  Then  she  plotted 
these  operations  on  a PERT  chart,  one  of  the 
most  venerable  management  tools  of  federal 
administrators  This  chart  made  it  possible 
for  Ms.  Jorgensen  to  check  on  the  status  of 
each  phase  of  the  complex  project  at  any 
time.  She  established  a system  of  color  cod- 
ing to  make  sure  that  all  typed  manuscripts 
appeared  in  the  proper  volume.  She 
adopted  a simplified  terminology  for  giving 
instructions  to  typists  and  stationed  produc- 
tion assistants  in  the  typing  pools  to  answer 
questions  as  they  arose. 

For  help  in  designing  the  two  summary 
volumes — the  only  two  that  were  typeset — 
and  the  appendix  covers,  the  design  divi- 
sion hired  Dick  Lopez  of  the  New  York 
graphics  firm  of  Lopez  & Salpeter  as  a con- 
sultant. 

By  mid-July  all  the  printers  delivered  their 
assigned  volumes.  Ms  Jorgensen  and  her 
interdepartmental  staff  had  completed  the 
$65, 000-plus  project  on  schedule 


A tribute  to  Charles  Eames 

To  recognize  the  achievements  and  con- 
tributions of  Charles  Eames,  who  died  Au- 
gust 21 , 1978,  the  Fourth  Federal  Design 
Assembly  concluded  with  a tribute  to  him  by 
Roy  F.  Knight,  acting  director  of  the 
Endowment's  architecture,  planning,  and 
design  program  Mr.  Knight's  remarks  follow: 

In  the  light  of  an  eye  that  saw  beauty  in  a 
multifaceted  world,  a chair  was  born.  That 
chair  had  a life,  the  breath  of  which  was 
quickened  by  an  urge  never  to  be  empty 
Having  a personality,  that  chair  also  has  a 
name,  the  name  of  its  designer,  Eames  The 
chair,  though,  is  a symbol  of  a larger 
achievement  and  a standard  of  excellence 
that  encompasses  everything  we  touch.  The 
larger  achievement  is  the  inspiration  that  has 
been  felt  in  architecture,  film-making, 
graphic  design,  photography  and  industrial 
design. 

Of  all  the  people  we  ever  have  a chance 
to  know  or  merely  know  about  only  a few  of 
them  are  truly  worthy  of  our  utmost  admira- 
tion. One  of  those,  Charles  Eames,  earned 
that  position  by  virtue  of  unexcelled  work. 
Creativity  is  a very  special  gift  few  of  us  can 
genuinely  claim.  But  when  we  see  it  as 
clearly  evident  in  a person’s  work  as  it  was 
in  Charles  Eames’  we  all  stand  in  awe  and 


Charles  Eames 


appreciation.  His  work  possessed  a special 
clarity;  nothing  in  it  could  be  found  unsuita- 
ble or  out  of  place.  He  became  such  a mas- 
ter at  seeking  and  finding  the  first  principles 
of  life  and  matter  that  he  became  uniquely 
able  to  attain  the  highest  possible  state  of 
perfection  in  his  work.  And  yet  we  must 
stand  in  even  greater  awe,  for  this  was  a 
modest  man,  whose  interest  was  more  in  his 
objective  than  in  himself  and  whose  fascina- 
tion was  for  the  world  around  him.  And  a 
peculiarly  American  man  he  was  too,  for 
though  he  dealt  in  universal  principles  he 
absorbed  all  that  our  particular  society 
hopes  for  and  represents.  Not  only  a fasci- 
nation for  its  productive  capacity  but  a re- 
spect for  its  egalitarian  aims  was  always 
evident  in  everything  he  did.  He  possessed 
a fascination  for  the  workings  of  things,  for 
the  communication  of  ideas,  and  always  for 
the  joy  and  beauty  that  can  be  seen  in  all 
that  exists  and  all  that  he  made. 

I don't  believe  this  most  supreme  of  artists 
ever  considered  himself  to  be  an  artist.  No 
one  better  fits  the  requirements  set  up  by  the 
Dane,  Piet  Hein,  when  he  declared:  “There 
is  one  art — no  more,  no  less — to  do  all  things 
with  artlessness.” 

Thus  we  may  ask  how  is  it  that  he  should 
have  served  the  National  Council  for  the 
Arts?  But  I for  one  would  reply:  I can  think  of 
no  better  reason.  The  mastery  of  any  art 
form  can  never  be  made  merely  through  the 
determination  to  achieve  the  status  called 
“artist.” 

More  important  for  us  today,  however,  is  to 
acknowledge  Charles  Eames'  spirit  in  this 
place.  As  a member  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  he  was  a major  source  of  the  in- 
spiration for  and  character  of  the  Federal 
Design  Program  and  the  Federal  Archi- 
tecture Project.  Thus  our  own  debt  is  im- 
measurable as  is  the  debt  of  every  American 
citizen  who  directly  or  indirectly  benefits. 

That  debt  is  best  repaid  in  the  form  of  re- 
doubled efforts  on  the  part  of  each  of  us  to 
go  forward  from  this  place  in  obedience  to 
Charles  Eames  and  the  principles  his  life 
represented.  An  example  such  as  his  is  hard 
to  match,  but  we  are  obligated  to  be  as  cre- 
ative and  as  receptive  to  creativity  as  pos- 
sible. We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  make 
room  for  as  much  beauty  and  joy  as  pos- 
sible in  this  world. 
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THE  A55  0CIAT10A  OF  FEDERAL 
ARXH1TECTS 

WASHIAGTOA.  D C 

First  issue  of  Federal  Architect,  published  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Architects  for  almost  20  years. 

The  Federal  Presence: 
defining  its  dimensions 

“The  underlying  assumption  of  this  volume 
is  that,  although  we  cannot  vote  for  ‘good’ 
public  design,  we  can  marshal  a consensus 
of  values,  which  will  increase  the  chance  of 
its  flourishing." 

This  statement  from  The  Federal  Pres- 
ence: Architecture,  Politics,  and  Symbols  in 
U S.  Government  Building  expresses  the  ra- 
tionale for  publication  of  this  608-page  his- 
tory of  federal  construction.  Illustrated  with 
more  than  800  photographs  and  drawings, 
this  book  is  the  work  of  Lois  Craig  and  the 
Federal  Architecture  Project,  which  she  di- 
rected for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  (MIT  Press  $37.50) 

The  Federal  Presence  makes  the  further 
assumption  "that  the  scope  and  volume  of 
federal  building  and  leasing,  the  vast  reach 
of  federal  dollars  that  support  a large  pro- 
portion of  state  and  local  as  well  as  private 
construction  impose  a responsibility  on  us  to 
require  that  our  best  values  and  judgments 
define  the  future  dimensions  of  the  federal 
presence." 

The  Federal  Presence  documents  the 
magnitude  of  federal  influence  on  the  whole 
process  of  physical  change  It  makes  a sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  understanding  of 
how  we  shaped  our  buildings,  divided  the 
land,  commemorated  our  heroes,  expressed 
our  pride,  coped  with  our  crises  and,  pre- 
served our  sense  of  place.  But  this  book 
does  more  than  this.  It  reveals  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  leaders  who  issued  the  di- 
rectives and  promulgated  the  guidelines  for 
recasting  the  form  of  our  continent  It  depicts 
Jefferson  not  only  as  the  consummate  advo- 
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Interlor,  post  office  and  courthouse,  San  Francisco,  1905 


Construction  of  Treasury,  1861 


Section  through  Capitol  dome 


cate  of  classical  design  for  government 
buildings  but  as  the  author  of  legislation  that 
established  a grid  of  mile-square  modules 
that  vastly  influenced  the  configuration  of 
three-fourths  of  the  nation.  It  shows  us 
Teddy  Roosevelt  as  an  advocate  of  a two- 
ocean  Navy,  undaunted  in  his  determination 
to  make  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
concurrent  with  Congressional  debate  about 
the  morality  and  propriety  of  laying  claim  to 
a right  of  way  for  it.  In  the  suicide  of  Super- 
vising Architect  Alfred  B Mullett,  fired  after 
five  investigations,  we  see  tragic  evidence 
that  scandals  are  not  new  to  Washington 
bureaucracy. 

The  Federal  Presence  shows  us  that  the 
symbolic  function  of  buildings  may  often  be 
as  important  to  many  communities  as  their 
utilitarian  function  We  see  how  the  per- 
ceived threat  of  foreign  attack  influenced  the 
early  design  of  our  shorelines;  how  skilled 
Congressional  Committee  chairmen  collabo- 
rated with  influential  design  professionals  to 
set  the  pattern  for  the  monumental  sector  of 
the  capital;  how  deprivation  and  prosperity 
influenced  the  federal  presence  in  vastly  dif- 
ferent ways;  and  how  federal  design  re- 


sponded to  changing  technology.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  a sampling  of  the  themes  the 
book  explores. 

One  who  accepts  its  interpretation  of  the 
cycle  of  change  in  federal  building  policies 
and  styles  can  take  heart  from  its  description 
of  the  present  phase  of  that  cycle.  The  per- 
ception of  the  federal  presence  has  di- 
minished, it  insists,  from  the  earliest  years  of 
the  Republic  when  Congress  ordered  con- 
struction “of  such  dimensions  as  may  be  re- 
quired." This  unique  historical  study  main- 
tains that  the  subsequent  growing  prefer- 
ence for  private  over  public  life,  “has  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  physical 
neglect  of  the  public  domain."  Although  it 
finds  signs  in  the  mid-70s  of  a renewal  of 
concern  for  physical  quality,  it  offers  this 
guardedly  optimistic  outlook: 

"Historic  preservation  efforts,  if  not  side- 
tracked into  illiberal  histoncism;  energy  con- 
straints if  not  unfairly  distributed;  the  mixed 
use  of  public  access  space,  if  not 
thoughtlessly  designed;  and  new  technol- 
ogy, if  not  mindlessly  embraced,  may  all  im- 
prove the  overall  physical  context  of  our 
existence." 
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Partners  for  Livable  Places 
will  operate  clearinghouse 

Practitioners  in  the  design  professions  will 
soon  be  able  to  get  from  a single  source  in- 
formation about  studies  and  demonstrations 
carried  out  in  communities  throughout  the 
nation  in  all  major  design  fields. 

This  service  will  be  offered  by  Partners  for 
Livable  Places,  a national  network  of  organi- 
zations and  individuals  concerned  about  the 
built  environment  and  issues  that  relate  to  it. 
Under  an  agreement  with  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  this  Washington- 
based  organization  will  computerize  informa- 
tion contained  in  reports  and  studies  de- 
scribing results  of  some  1700  grants  and 
contracts  the  Endowment  has  awarded 
since  1966. 

The  Partners,  an  alliance  of  more  than  a 
dozen  organizations,  formally  opened  its 
Washington  office  last  spring  Under  a 
grant  from  the  Arts  Endowment,  it  is  develop- 
ing a national  livability  test.  In  this  test,  still 
being  designed,  the  group  will  identify  and 
codify  characteristics  of  communities  that 
contribute  to  livability. 

The  depth  and  scope  of  the  data  base  for 
the  clearinghouse  can  be  gauged  by  exami- 
nation of  a 10-year  report  that  summarizes 
results  of  grants  and  contracts  awarded  by 
the  Endowment  from  1966  to  1976  These 
grants  went  to  support  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  design  and  planning  at  the  local 
level;  specific  design  studies  or  plans  for 
cultural  facilities;  projects  to  communicate 
information  to  lay  audiences;  research  in  de- 
sign; projects  supporting  continuing  educa- 
tion for  design  practitioners,  and  materials  to 
help  the  Endowment  carry  out  its  Federal 
Design  Improvement  Program  and  other 
programs  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  archi- 
tecture within  the  federal  government. 

The  clearinghouse,  said  Don  Jacobson, 
who  will  coordinate  its  operation,  will  give 
local  groups  and  individuals  immediate  ac- 
cess to  information  about  how  problems  they 
face  were  handled  in  other  communities. 


Two  hypothetical  examples  show  the 
kinds  of  information  this  service  could  sup- 
ply and  how  it  could  be  used. 

A state-government  administrator  might 
wish  to  develop  a curriculum  that  would  in- 
troduce agency  directors  to  the  benefits  of 
using  sound  graphic  design  techniques  in 
the  administration  of  their  agencies.  Before 
developing  materials  of  his  own  at  substan- 
tial expense  he  or  she  might  wish  to  check 
on  the  availability  of  a 15-minute  film  pre- 
pared for  use  at  the  Endowment's  Second 
Federal  Design  Assembly.  The  film  shows 
how  poor  or  ill-conceived  design  work  can 
impede  efforts  to  communicate  visually.  This 
administrator  might  find  that  this  film  could 
be  adapted  for  his  own  training  purposes. 

A planner  responsible  for  the  redevelop- 
ment of  a waterfront  area  might  find  a wide 
variety  of  useful  reports,  including  a study  of 
New  Orlean’s  historic  Vieux  Carre  waterfront, 
a study  of  the  shores  and  tributaries  of  a 
large  lake  in  Austin,  Texas,  or  a study  of  the 
Rio  Grande  River  as  a major  edge  for  Al- 
buquerque. 

Design  briefs: 

Native  American  arts  A new  Source 
Directory  listing  over  150  native  American- 
owned  and  operated  arts  and  crafts  busi- 
nesses has  been  issued  to  the  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board.  The  directory  includes  art- 
ist and  craftsman  cooperatives,  tribal  arts 
and  crafts  enterprises,  businesses  privately 
owned  and  operated  by  native  American 
design/craftsmen  and  artists,  and  busi- 
nesses privately  operated  by  native  Ameri- 
can merchants  who  wholesale  or  retail  the 
products.  Single  copies  are  available  free 
from  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Interior,  Washington,  DC 
20240. 

Megastructure  competition  Two  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  architecture  students 

National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts 
Washington,  D.C. 

20506  v 


have  won  a competition  to  design  an 
energy-efficient,  permanent  fabric  structure 
office  building.  Christopher  F.  Kronser  and 
Mark  R Ernst  were  awarded  the  $7,500  first 
prize  in  the  competition,  which  grew  out  of  a 
search  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  techniques  for  designing  more 
energy-efficient  buildings.  A feasibility  study 
done  for  GSA  proposed  a megastructure  for 
a site  in  Denver  where  an  estimated  85  per- 
cent of  its  heating  requirements  could  be 
satisfied  by  solar  energy.  Staged  by 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation  and 
the  Du  Pont  Company,  the  competition  was 
planned  and  carried  out  by  Professors 
Charles  P Graves  and  C A Coleman,  Jr.,  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. Anne  McIntosh  of  Du  Pont's  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  headquarters  can  sup- 
ply additional  information.  (302)  774-5852 

An  appeal  for  photos  Black-and- 
white  photographs  of  compatible  new  archi- 
tecture in  older  settings  are  being  sought  by 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
for  possible  use  in  its  forthcoming  book  on 
“Old  and  New  Architecture — Design  Rela- 
tionship " The  book  is  based  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Trust's  1977  conference  on 
this  theme.  For  specific  information,  photog- 
raphers may  contact  Michael  S Leventhal, 
Special  Programs  Coordinator,  Education 
Services  Division,  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  740-748  Jackson  Place,  N.W  , 
Washington,  D C 20006  (202-638-5200) 
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